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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Thursday,  December  11,  1941. 

QUESTION  BOX  

How  candy  cranterries? 

How  heat  rolls  without  oven? 

Difference  betv:een  French 

fried  onions  and  others? 
Do   moths  do  damage  in  cold 

weather?  
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Questions  in  the  mai]"bag  this  week  are  mostly  ahout  food.    One  letter  asks 
how  to  make  candied  cranberries ;  another,  how  to  French- fry  onion?;  and  a  third, 
hov  to  heat  rolls  on  top  of  the  stove.    Then  there's  one  question  from  a  housewife 
who  has  just  discovered  a  moth  in  her  house  in  December!     The  scientists  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  supply  the  answers,  and  here  they  are. 

The  first  letter  writer  says:     "A  short  time  ago  I  heard  something  on  the 
radio  about  making  your  own  candied  cranberries  for  Christmas  instead  of  buying 
candied  cherries.    Hov/  do  you  candy  cranberries?" 

The  home  economists  supply  us  with  a  recipe.    The  secret  of  making  the  berries 
bright,  firm,  and  semi-transparent,   they  say,  is  to  heat  them  in  sirup  and  then  cool 
them  3  different  times.     To  make  the  sirup  allow  3  cups  of  sugar  Jind  2  cups  of  water 
for  each  pound  of  cranberries.    Select  large,  firm,  perfect  cranberries.    Wash  and 
drain  them.    Then  make  2  or  3  slits  in  each  berry  with  the  point  of  a  paring  knife. 
That's  to  let  the  sirup  penetrate  well.    Soil  the  sugar  and  water  together  until  the 
sirup  is  clear.     Then  let  it  cool.     Add  the  berries.    Bring  the  sirup  slowly  to  the 
boiling  point.    Remove  from  the  stove  and  let  the  berries  stand  in  the  sirup  over- 
night.   They'll  absorb  sirup  as  they  stand. 


Next  day,  drain  the  sirup  from  the  berries  ana  cook  it  down  until  it  is 
thicic.    Let  it  cool.    Add  the  berries  and  heat  the  mixture  slowly  for  the  second 
time.     Cook  gently  for  2  or  4  minutes.     Ther  allow  the  berries  to  stand  in  the 
sirup  for  2  hours  or  more.    Finally  put  the  saucepan  on  for  the  third  time  and  cook 
slowly  for  5  minutes.    Let  the  berries  stand  again  overnight  in  the  sirup.  Next 
day  warm  the  mixture  just  enough  to  let  it  pour  easily.     Drain  the  berries  from 
the  sirup.    Spread  them  on  a  rack  covered  with  cheesecloth  to  dry.     When  they  are 
dry  store  them  in  a  tightly  covered  jar.    You  use  the  cranberries  candied  in  this 

way  just  about  like  candied  cherries         as  a  garnish  for  desserts,  in  sweet  sauces, 

fruit  salads,  and  fruit  cake.     Or  eat  them  as  a  sweet.    A  jar  of  candied  cran- 
berries makes  an  attractive  Christmas  gift. 

Of  course  you  can  use  the  sirup  that's  drained  off  at  the  last  to  serve  on 
pancakes  or  waffles. 

So  much  for  candied  cranberries.     The  next  question  is  easy  to  answer.  "It 
seems  a  waste  of  heat  to  use  the  oven  just  to  heat  rolls  for  a  meal.    Is  there  any 

way  to  heat  rolls  on  top  of  the  stove  instead  of  in  the  oven?"    Yes  indeed  just 

put  them  in  the  top  part  of  the  double  boiler  with  hot  water  in  the  lower  part  and 
the  lid  on  tight.  If  the  rolls  are  dry,  moisten  them  with  a  drop  or  two  of  water. 
In  10  or  15  minutes  your  rolls  will  be  hot  and  like  new." 

Now  for  a  question  about  onions-  one  vegetable  we'll  have  plenty  of  this 
winter.    The  letter  says:     "My  husband  asked  me  to  have  French  fried  onions  some 
time.    V/hat's  the  difference  between  ordinary  fried  onions  and  French  fried?" 

The  home  economists  say  ordinary  fried  onions  are  fried  in  a  tablespoon  or 
2  of  fat  until  they  are  tender,  but  not  necessarily  evenly  browned.     That's  the 
kind  of  fried  onions  most  people  serve  with  steak,  or  liver. 
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But  French-fried  onions  are  "something  else  again".    You  slice  the  onions 
thin,  separate  them  into  rings,  dip  them  in  a  batter,  and  fry  them  in  deep  fat  in  a 
frying  kettle.    They  come  out  crisp  and  delicately  browned,  and  they  go  well  with 
almost  any  kind  of  meat  or  fish. 

To  French  fry  6  or  8  onions,  make  the  better  from  1  cup  of  flour,  1  cup  of 
milk,  1  beaten  egg  and  one- fourth  teaspoon  of  salt.    Beat  it  until  there  are  no 
lumps.    Skin  the  onions,  slice  them  very  thin,  separate  them  into  rings,  dip  in  the 
batter  and  drain.    Put  the  onion  rings  into  a  wire  frying  basket.    Have  your  kettle 
of  deep  fat  ready —  just  hot  enough  to  brown  a  cube  of  bread  in  60  seconds.  Lower 
t      basicet  of  onion  rings  into  the  fat,  fry  until  the  onions  are  golden  brown,  re- 
move, drain  on  absorbent  paper,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  keep  hot  until  served. 
These  French  fried  onions  will  keep  crisp  for  several  days.    You  can  reheat  them  as 
you  do  potato  chips,  in  a  paper  sack  put  in  a  moderate  oven  for  a  few  minutes. 

This  brings  us  to  our  last  question  from  a  disturbed  housewife.     She  writes: 
"I  found  several  moths  flying  about  the  other  day.    Will  they  do  any  damage  in  the 
winter-time,  or  only  in  warm  spring  weather?" 

Alas,  the  entomologist  reply,  the  moth  knows  nothing  about  the  seasons ,  but 

goes  by  temperature .     Since  you  live  in  a  modern  heated  house,  you  doubtless  enjoy 

summer  temperatures  indoors  the  year  around,  and  so  do  the  moths.    These  destructive 

insects  used  to  be  inactive  when  bed- rooms  were  not  heated  and  closets  were  icy  cold 

But  our  pleasantly  warmed  houses  give  the  moth  eggs  a  chance  to  develop,  and  there 

may  be  several  life  cycles  following  the  eggs  laid  by  those  moths  you've  seen  flying 

about.    The  moths  don't  eat  your  clothing  and  woolen  blankets,  you  know;  it's  the 
little  worms  that  hatch  out  from  eggs  those  moths  lay. 

So  you'll  do  well  to  give  all  woolens  and  furs  frequent  brushing,  cleaning, 
sunning  and  airing,  even  in  winter,  to  dislodge  any  chance  moth  eggs.     Clean  out 
cracks  and  corners  of  closets  and  storage  places  often.    Pack  unused  articles  in 
moth-proof  containers,  just  as  you  would  in  preparing  for  summer,  or  put  your  summer 
woolens  in  winter  commercial  storage. 

And  now,  good-bye  for  today. 
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